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TYPES OF CULTURE IN PERU 1 
By MAX UHLE 

After an extended absence in South America I deem it de- 
sirable to present a brief preliminary report of my work there. 
I believe this cannot better be done than by giving a summary of 
results derived from a study of the general development of Peru- 
vian culture as it appears to me after three years of research in 
different parts of the country. 

During my first expedition to Peru I represented the interests 
of the University of Pennsylvania, while the work of the second 
expedition was conducted under the auspices of the University of 
California. The former researches were supported in part, and 
the second wholly, by Mrs Phoebe A. Hearst, to whom the Uni- 
versity of California and students in general are so greatly in- 
debted for her generous support of anthropological work. When 
the collections obtained by the various expeditions sent out by 
Mrs Hearst are eventually assembled in a museum, they will 
form a splendid monument to private activity successfully devoted 
to the scientific development of a new but great and prosperous 
state. I take this occasion to gratefully acknowledge the support 
given to my expeditions by Mrs Hearst, particularly as they 
have been among the few sent to South America with facilities 
for conducting excavations and have thus been enabled to obtain 
definite conclusions. 

Entering Lima in 1896, it was only natural that I first became 
interested in the ruins of Pachacamac, lying not far away ; for, 
in spite of much discussion, their character and age were still un- 

1 Presented by title at the meeting of the International Congress of Americanists, 
New York, October 20-25, 1902. 
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solved problems. At the beginning of my studies I had hoped 
to cast some light on these questions as well as to gain a better 
conception than that which prevailed regarding the complicated 
condition of Peruvian culture, the artifacts representing which 
form such a confused mass in all of our Peruvian collections. 
How far the origin, the age, and the religious significance of the 
principal deity worshiped at Pachacamac have been disclosed by 
these investigations will appear in my monograph on those ruins, 
written in 1898, which will be published at Philadelphia within 
the next few months. 

I wish to touch here only on general questions respecting the 
development of the culture of Peru. Our ideas concerning the 
degree of civilization in pre-Columbian times by the inhabitants of 
the older American countries are not yet entirely freed from the 
prejudiced notion of generally regarding the various types of 
ancient culture as merely local styles, each being ascribed in some 
way to a different geographic area and to a different tribe ; — we 
are still prone to see in them purely ethnical divisions and in- 
dividual local types. In observing these types of culture we 
should pay attention particularly to their succession in time ; for 
their importance as stylistic strata which succeeded and covered 
each other (and, for the greater part, covered a coextensive area), 
is far beyond that which they may possess as local types. We 
must introduce also into the archeology of the countries of 
America in which culture reached a relatively high degree, the 
leading points of view which enabled students to distinguish in 
European prehistory the successive Hallstadt, La Tene, German 
Conquest, and Merovingian periods. The method applied by 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt to prove the succession of styles by the 
gradually changing character of the contents of graves differing 
in age has given remarkable results. Still, the certainty of a suc- 
cession of periods cannot be surpassed even by that when they 
are shown by geological stratification. 

I found such stratification first at the base of the old temple of 
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the god Pachacamac, where graves were particularly numerous. 
The oldest temple covered a smaller area (figure 30, a) than the 
later one (&). At the base of the former occurred a large grave- 
yard (c). Perhaps in consequence of the subsequent destruction 
of the temple, this older graveyard was covered by debris (d) 
fallen from the temple near its foot, and this debris was later 
built over by new front terraces of the temple. Now, it hap- 
pens that the graves of the old cemetery (e) contained objects of 







Fig. 30. — Section showing early and later temple walls and successive burials at Pachacamac. 

the style represented in the monuments of Tiahuanaco, as well as 
objects of the same general character but showing epigonal varia- 
tion. The layer of debris (d) contained a number of graves 
which were characterized by earthen vessels painted in red and 
black on a white slip. The superficial layer at the later front (£) 
of the temple, contained a few graves (e) of pure Incasic character. 
There is little doubt that the individuals whose remains were 
here found had been honored by burial directly at the front of the 
temple after its completion. 

Looking around near the old town for other graveyards, I 
found one the contents of which were characterized by black 
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vessels of a kind so numerous in our museums, but not occurring 
in the three layers before mentioned. Other vessels, textiles, etc., 
of Incasic character occurred interspersed among them. A grave- 
yard containing pure Incasic objects, but with an exceptional few 
of the black vessels, was discovered amid the ruins of the Incasic 
Temple of the Sun in the town. It was therefore natural to con- 
clude that the period of these black vessels represented the last 
pre-Incasic form of the culture of the coast, where it was met by 
the Incas. 

I had thus observed the following periods of culture succeed- 
ing each other at Pachacamac : 

First, that of the classical style of the monuments of Tiahua- 
naco, with, 

Second, that of a local epigonal development of the same 
style. 

Third, the period of the vessels painted white, red, and 
black. 

Fourth, the period characterized by certain black vessels. 

Fifth, the period of the style of the Incas. 

The results obtained during my second expedition to Peru 
were of a similar nature. It was shown by excavations at Chan- 
chan, the old town of the Chimus, that their style, which was that 
met by the Incas in their valleys, was identical with the fourth 
style found at Pachacamac ; and the identification of the style 
exemplified by the finely colored pottery of the valleys of Trujillo, 
Santa, etc., with that of the Chimus, so commonly accepted in our 
museums, was thereby excluded. The style of the finely colored 
ware mentioned above had so little in common with that of the 
Chimus, that there had passed one or perhaps two periods of 
quite different stylistic character between it and the true type of 
the later Chimus — that is, one of a certain black pottery quite dif- 
ferent from the former, a stylistic development from the much 
older period of finely colored ceramics. This was found extensively 
during excavations made upon the Huaca del Sol, near Moche. 
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It seems, further, that the third period of Pachacamac was also 
represented among the historical periods of the valley of Trujillo. 
Vessels of the third and fourth styles of Pachacamac were dis- 
covered in graves in soil mixed with debris of pottery of the finely 
colored ware, showing that the latter antedated them. 

A practical result of these discoveries was the finding that 
the Huaca del Sol, near Moche, commonly attributed to the Incas, 
had been constructed at about the third older period (even objects 
representing the style of the works of Tiahuanaco were found 
upon it), and had probably become a ruin at the time of the 
Chimus, as none of their relics nor those of the Incas were found 
upon this venerable monument. In fact, I observed four distinct 
and successive cultures in the valley of Trujillo. 

The valleys of Chincha, Pisco, and lea, visited later, form a 
separate archeological area south of Lima. Here we find : 

First, The Incas. 

Second, An interesting culture, with some peculiar features, 
which .immediately preceded the invasion of the Incas. 

Third, Occasionally there are noticed certain graveyards cor- 
responding to the first and second periods of Pachacamac. 

Fourth, The most interesting culture is quite independent of 
and possibly preceded the others. The pottery which character- 
izes it resembles that of the period represented by the works of 
Tiahuanaco in the colors used, in the careful treatment by polish- 
ing, and in the manner of representing the characteristic detail of 
the closed four-fingered hand. Thus far it is clear that the age of 
this culture must approximate that of Tiahuanaco, but it differs 
entirely from the latter and from most of the Peruvian types in 
the freedom of style. It can be proved that it is the older sister, 
perhaps even the mother, of the peculiar older culture of the 
valley of Trujillo which has produced the beautiful colored ves- 
sels. But it is still more remarkable on account of its age, as it 
must have preceded the introduction of bricks for use in buildings. 
All the vast monuments which originated in that period were 
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constructed of roundish, ordinary balls of clay cemented together, 
and in no case is there any trace of the use of bricks. Some of 
these structures attained a length of more than three hundred 
meters, but they have long since been reduced by time to mere 
mounds. In pre-Incasic time, these mounds, like other natural 
elevations, were widely used for cemeteries, so that the destruction 
of these great buildings must have antedated even the last pre-In- 
casic period. It is therefore not impossible that the age of these 
monuments is even greater than that of the works of Tiahuanaco, 
but further investigation may be necessary to settle this question 
beyond doubt. 

I may summarize the results as follows : 

First. It will now be easier to give the correct relative chro- 
nological position to each new Peruvian culture which may be 
discovered. 

Second. It is learned that the process of development and 
succession of periods of old Peruvian culture has been a long one. 
Stratum was laid over stratum during thousands of years. Were 
we to assign four hundred to five hundred years to each of the cul- 
tures heretofore discovered, generally four to five in each valley, 
we should find in this way alone that the development of the old 
cultures in Peru must have spanned two thousand years at least. 

Third. The results are of importance in investigating the 
connection between the cultures of South America (Peruvian) 
and Central America; for, as the oldest cultures observed in Peru 
are of at least as high, if not of a higher type, than the later ones, 
it is not improbable that, if connection existed between the north 
and the south, it took place during the earliest period. As the 
Peruvian cultures are now gradually being classified according to 
age, it would be important to know, by similar means, the relative 
ages of Central American and of other South American cultures; 
for connections can have existed only between contemporaneous 
cultures; and only such, therefore, should be compared if fruitful 
results are to be expected. 
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Much is still to be done in this direction for other parts of 
America. Indeed, it is my wish to stimulate such work for all 
parts of the continent, in order that future knowledge of the 
general development of American cultures may be firmly estab- 
lished. 



